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U.S. 


Why Recurring Crises? 


I" Is at last becoming clear to everyone 
that our greatest danger of war lies, 
not in direct attack on the U. S., but 
rather on recurring local crises in which 
the U. S. becomes involved. The latest 
crisis in the Far East is part of a pattern 
which gives solemn warning of fatal 
weaknesses in the U. S. foreign policy. 
What is wrong with our foreign policy 
that it can neither prevent local explo- 
sions in various parts of the world, nor 
deal with them in any way except by 
threat or actual military intervention, 
keeping us and the world constantly on 
the brink of war? 

The WILPF sees the present U. S. 
foreign policy as one which is based 
on two fatal fallacies: 

1. The U. S. government assumes 
that getting rid of Communism should 
be the main goal of U. S. policy and that 
this can be achieved by military strength. 
On the assumption that this is a morally 
and practically justifiable objective, the 
U. S. has been basing every foreign 
policy decision on anti-Communism, 
rather than on the necessity for peace- 
ful co-existence within the framework 
of the UN. 

The crisis in the Far East has its 
roots in the notion that we can, and 
will, eliminate the Communist govern- 
ment of China. On this assumption the 
U. S. refuses to allow the People’s Re- 
public of China to be seated at the UN 
and continues to support Chiang’s gov- 
ernment as the eventual government of 
the Chinese mainland. 

The result, as in previous crises in 
other parts of the world, is that the U. S. 
plays directly into the hands of a dic- 
tator who uses crises to consolidate his 
own position with his people; into the 
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hands of American advocates of preven- 
tive war; into the hands of those on 
Formosa who would like the U. S. to 
topple over the brink on their behalf! 

2. The U. S. government tends to 
equate all rising nationalism with com- 
munism. In a revolutionary world where 
subject peoples are determined to be 
free, this is a very dangerous basis 
for our nation’s foreign policy. It has 
led us to encourage the Dutch to fight 
Indonesians and the French to fight 
North Africans with American weapons 
and/or funds. It has led us to aid re- 
actionary and unpopular local govern- 
ments in Asia and the Middle East in 
their efforts to retain control over their 
own restless people. 

As a result we are rapidly alienating 
a majority of the world’s people in re- 
turn for the dubious support of shaky 
colonial powers and of corrupt regimes 
who find it profitable to be vociferously 
anti communist. We seem to believe that 
the desire for independence or change of 
government is always communist-in- 
spired. We are thus blinded to the pos- 
sibility of genuine neutralism, and may 
find ourselves actually driving potential 
neutralists over to the communist camp. 

We fail to understand that our mili- 
tary maneuvers in foreign parts are 
considered provocative. It was on the 
request of the U. S. that Nationalist 
China (which could not maintain it- 
self for a week without U. S. military 
and economic support) took over the 
offshore islands on which it based a 
third of its army and which commanded 
a major port on the mainland of China. 
On this evidence much of the world is 
less sure than the U. S. seems to be that 


(Continued on Page 3, Col. 3) 


PUTTING PEACE INTO POLITICS 


We must do our utmost to pierce the carefully implanted nonsense 
that politics consists primarily in voting. Actually politics consists primarily 
in political actions and political education — in organizing civil liberties 
campaigns, in resisting militarism at the root, in every effort which furthers 
the welfare of the people. Nothing can be achieved by the voting process 
unless it is backed by consistent mass pressure. It is that mass pressure 
which must be the major objective of our political action. We would prefer 
of course to have someone and something to vote for; but we do not con- 
sider the lack of such candidates and party as catastrophe. The real catas- 
trophe is the apathy of the people, the confusion in the mass over the war 
question. It is here at the base roots that our politics must concentrate. 


Sidney Lens, in Liberation, October, 1956. 


POLICY SEEN BASED ON FALLACIES 


WILPF Sponsors 
Mission To 
The Middle East 


Only a short while before the United 
States intervened in Lebanon. Dr. Made- 
leine Bouchereau concluded a tour of 
the Middle East on behalf of the 
Women’s International League. Mme. 
Bouchereau is a prominent lawyer. au- 
thor and editor, professor of education 
and sociology and founder of a Women’s 
League for Social Action in her own 
country, Haiti. The purpose of her trip 
was to study the particular problems of 
the Middle East and bring to the women 
there an awareness of our concern for 
non-violent solutions. 

That Mme. Bouchereau achieved the 
purpose of her trip is evident from her 
report of the many contacts she made. 


Mme. Bouchereau 


In Egypt she met Doria Shafik, cham- 
pion of women’s rights. who at one time 
went on an 1]-day strike in opposition 
to the Nasser regime. Although women 
have acquired full political rights in 
Egypt they are still not considered as 
equal socially with men—even in Cairo. 

In Lebanon. she talked with many 
groups of women. girls in high school 
and colleges. newspaper people, members 
of the government and of the opposition. 
All of them were pro-Arab as far as 
Israel was concerned. Most did not want 
to recognize the existence of Israel but 
the more liberal few were willing to 
discuss the terms. She found some 
women genuinely interested in WILPF 
principles and anxious to receive our 
literature and program. 

Leaving Beirut. Mme. Bouchereau 
went to Damascus in the United Arab 
Republic. During her stay there. she 
had a long interview with a group of 
journalists about the WILPF, its poli- 
cies, and the Palestine question. A group 
(Continued on Page 4, Col. 2) 
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WILPF INTERNATIONAL 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
MEETING 


By Emily Parker Simon, 
International Vice-Chairman 


“The dawn of the Space Age is a chal- 
ienge to the peoples of the earth to de- 
velop the capacity to live together on 
this planet with justice and freedom. . . 


So began the statement issued by 
the International Executive Committee 
which met in August at Magleaas Folk 
High School near Copenhagen. 

All of the elected members of the 
Executive except Tano Jodai of Japan 
and Signe Hojer of Sweden were present. 
Nine Sections — British, Danish, Fin- 
nish. French, Israeli. Norwegian, Swed- 
ish, Swiss and U. S. — were represented 
hy two Consultative Members each. 


United — But Different 

Space does not permit a full discus- 
sion of this Executive meeting. 1 wish, 
however. to convey something of what 
is involved when 30 women from 10 
different countries try to shape a policy 
and program on which they can work. 
True. they are united by the common 
goals of peace and freedom and com- 
mitted to working for them by non 
violent means. But the conditions for 
peace and freedom appear very different 
when viewed from different backgrounds 
and political situations. Listen for a 
few minutes to members of the French 
Section discuss with each other the ques- 
tion of Algeria or the role of deGaulle. 
Even if you can’t understand French, 
you will soon know that while it all may 
be very stimulating, it certainly isn’t 
simple! 

Then there is always the serious busi- 
ness of dealing with the structure and 
maintenance of the organization itself. 
It is a wise Executive that can keep a 
balance between efforts on behalf of the 
organization and on the issues it was 
established to deal with, for without de- 
termining organizational priorities as 
well as political priorities little effective 
work will be accomplished. 


Broad Scope of Work 


The reports of such Committees as 
Education, Constitution, Summer School, 
Scientific Warfare. Latin America, Art 
for World Friendship, Publications; the 
reports from all Sections; the reports 
from our representatives to the United 
Nations: along with the Chairman’s re- 
port—all together gave a good picture 
of the work undertaken by the League. 
It is impressive to see the broad scope 
of all these efforts brought into focus 
for consideration at one time. 


IT CAN BE DONE! 


Jessie Wickwire Overholt Memorial Fund 


The gift of the Jessie Overholt Fund of securities amounting to $20,313.92 
marked the culmination of a long series of gifts given by Jessie Overholt during 
her lifetime and sent by her husband since her death. These gifts have been a godsend 
to the League. They have helped to liquidate debts, to finance the legislative work 
and the work at the UN. They paid for a worker to run the Fortieth Anniversary 
celebration, including the raising of the Balch Fund. From the last gift, $2,000 


was used for the international mission of 
Mme. Bouchereau to the Middle East 
and $10,000 is safely deposited in the 
Savings and Loan Association for future 
use. These expenditures were in line 
with Mrs. Overholt’s own interests. A 
generous and imaginative giver, she 
was always ready to step in wherever 
the need was greatest. All she required 
was that the plan should be practical 
and that it promised to push the cause 
of peace one step further. 

Those members of the League who 
knew Jessie Overholt will agree that her 
greatest contribution was not the finan- 
cial one, but her own personality. Wher- 
ever she went, she brought a spirit of 
joy and serene courage. No one who 
saw her could fail to be struck by her 
radiant beauty. Never blind to evils, 
nor to the difficulty of overcoming them, 
she was not daunted by them. Her 
friends knew that the quality of her 
beauty and of her courage had its source 
in her deep religious faith, which went 
far beyond any circumscribed orthodoxy 
or narrow piety. 

Peace was only one of her many in- 
terests. although she regarded it as cen- 


Jessie Wickwire Overholt 


tral. All her life she gave herself to 
causes of all kinds which promised well 
for human beings. Her concern for so- 
cial reform was equalled by her capacity 
for friendship. To many people of all 
sorts she gave understanding. sympathy 
and warm affection. 
A life like hers can never be lost. 


Gertrude C. Bussey 


BRANCH 


®@ Lucy Carner, Chairman, Pa. State 
Branch, writes that when Pennsylvania’s 
Democratic State Platform Committee 
held public hearings this summer, the 
WILPF presented its recommendations. 
Miss Carner spoke for the Branch at 
the hearing in Philadelphia and Betty 
Lourie in Harrisburg. A written state- 
ment was presented to the Republican 
State Platform Committee, in accordance 
with its request. 


The political surveys on Asia, Africa, 
the Americas, the Middle East and 
Europe presented both a background of 
information and a broad field for ac- 
tion; the resolutions and final statement 
furnished a basis for political action. 
Mme. Bouchereau Reports 

One of the most eagerly awaited re- 
ports was that on the Mission to the 
Middle East prepared by Madeleine 
Sylvain Bouchereau, WILPF member 
from Haiti, who represented the WILPF 
on the mission. Her report included 
her evaluation of the situation in each 
country visited; names of women in- 
terested in the WILPF; and proposals 
for a Middle East policy and a_pro- 
gram for future work. The Executive 
made plans for continuing this work so 
well begun, and for a report on the 
mission for wide circulation. 

When the Executive adjourned, two 
members left for a visit to East Germany, 
three to represent us at the Atoms-for- 
Peace Conference in Geneva, one at a 
conference in Denmark and one to meet- 
ings in Brussels. As the members went 
to their special assignments or to their 
various Sections and_ responsibilities, 
one sensed that, although this meeting 
ended, the ideas, policies, and never- 
ending work for peace and freedom had 
moved into ever-widening spheres. 


NEWS 

Senator Clark, Chairman of the Dem- 
ocratic Committee, made both repre- 
sentatives feel welcome. Recommenda- 
tions covered the following points: Sup- 
port of a Fair Housing Practices bill; 
adequate appropriations for the State 
Fair Employment Practices Commis- 
sion; study of the increased dangers 
from radiation and radio-active fall4out; 
economic planning for transition to a 
peacetime economy; abolition of capi- 
tal punishment; repeal of the law re- 
quiring a loyalty oath. 

Betty Lourie’s presentation of the 
recommendation concerning radioactive 
fall-out aroused special interest and she 
was asked to supply the committee with 
more data. She made clear the position 
vf the WILPF: “The League takes a 
strong position for the ban on testing 
and production of nuclear weapons. But 
should we achieve complete disarmament 
in our lifetime, the peacetime uses of 
atomic energy still require that we be 
alert to the dangers inherent in its uses.” 
Bucks County, Pa.. Branch spear- 
headed a World Peace Fair, held Sep- 
tember 13th. Seventeen exhibitors at 
the Fair included such organizations as 
the NAACP, AFL-CIO, National Com- 
mittee for a Sane Nuclear Policy, the 
local Mental Health Society and Ass’n. 
for Retarded Children, YWCA World 
Fellowship and the Society for Social 
Responsibility in Science. Willard S. 
Curtin, Bucks Co. Congressman, and 
others spoke at “cracker barrel ses- 
sions;” food, gifts, pony rides for chil- 
dren were sold; Danny Kaye’s UNICEF 
movie was shown; and Earl Robinson, 
with his guitar, led singing in the eve- 
ning. Aim of the Fair was to raise money 
and stimulate the establishment of a 
Bucks Co. Peace Council. Marian Dock- 
horn of WILPF’s National Board was 


co-chairman of the event. 
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Legislative Boxscore 
on WILPF Priorities 
in The 85th Congress 


WILPF Status 


Testimony House Senate 


Subject 


Exchange of 


Atomic Information O P P 
Civil Defense O Pr P 
Fallout shelters O P 
Foreign Aid 
Authorization O lig 
Appropriation = — 4 4 
Reciprocal Trade 
Act Extension P ig 
EURATOM S P P 
Civil Rights C Cc 
Admissibility of 
Confessions O P Cl 
Deportation review O P C 
Passports O Cc 
United Nations 
Police Force S P P 


O.Opposed; —P-Passed; 


C-in Committee; Cl-Calendar 


S-Supported 


Exchange of atomic information: We 
opposed permitting the U. S. to give 
atomic weapons secrets and materials to 
Britain. 

Civil Defense: We opposed the civil 
defense concept and program. 

Fallout shelters: We opposed this as 
inadequate. discriminatory, and futile. 

Foreign aid: We opposed this because 
military aid would be far greater than 
economic and technical. and because we 
helieve military and economic aid should 
be separated. 

Reciprocal Trade Act Extension: We 
supported renewal of executive authority 
to negotiate for lowering tariffs. : 

EURATOM: We supported authoriza- 
tion and finance of the sale and con- 
struction of 6 atomic power reactors for 
the European Atomic Energy Commun- 
ity. 

Civil Rights: We support Federal help 
for local authorities to integrate. and 
the extension of the life of the Civil 
Rights Commission. 

Admissibility of confessions: We 
oppose this to protect the constitutional 
rights of accused persons. 

Deportation review: We oppose re- 
striction of judicial review of deporta- 
tion. 


Passports: We oppose the enactment 
into law of past Department of State 
practice in denying passports. 

United Nations Police Force: We sup- 
ported the resolution expressing the 
sense of Congress as to the establishment 
of a U.N. observer-type force. 

Left for the 86th Congress to consider 
and enact are: a ban on nuclear testing, 
disarmament, recognition of the People’s 
Republic of China, separation of eco- 
nomic and military foreign aid (with 
drastic reduction of the latter), U. S. 
membership in the Organization for 
Trade Cooperation, revision of Senate 
Rule XXII to limit filibusters, civil rights 
laws, revision of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, statehood for Hawaii, 
and District of Columbia Home Rule. 


SEE YOUR CONGRESSIONAL CAN- 
DIDATES AND SENATORS NOW 
ABOUT THESE VITAL ISSUES. 


THE UNITED NATIONS AT WORK 


THE UN AND ATOMIC ENERGY 


The United Nations Scientific Committee on the Effects of Atomic Radiation 
issued a report recently pointing out radiation dangers to humanity. This report 
was the culmination of three years of work. Fifteen scientists (8 from the Com- 
munist countries) had worked on the technical problems of detecting nuclear explo- 


sions so that a test ban could be effective. 


Following the study the U. S. and British declared themselves ready to end 
nuclear testing for a year. It is encouraging to know that scientists can reach some 
agreements for inspection and control in theory, and point the way to action for the 


governments. 


The 2nd UN Conference on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy held in Geneva 
in September attracted five thousand participants from 66 countries. Exhibitions 
showed the tremendous potentialities for the constructive, peaceful uses of atomic 
power. However. the smaller countries were sobered by the realization of how much 
time and financial resources were needed for their own atomic development. Although 
there were some political undertones to the Conference. the scientists broke down 
much secrecy surrounding atomic progress in the East and West. 


THE 13TH SESSION 


The 13th Session of the General As- 
sembly opened with approximately 60 
items on its agenda. Many of these are 
unresolved issues of past sessions, such 
as Algeria, Cyprus, and Southwest 
Africa. In addition the Assembly will 
consider some of the issues taised by 
the Middle and Far East crises. 

Plans for Economic aid to underde- 
veloped countries will take on added 
importance in the light of Middle East 
needs. The problems of the refugees in 
that area remain unsettled and will need 
to be considered. 

There is an increasing concern for a 
UN police force. International lawyers, 
private organizations, and national gov- 
ernments are studying the possibilities 
of UN Observation Teams or Border 
Patrols. Dag Hammarskjold has brought 
forth the idea of “UN Presence”, a small 
group which would negotiate between 
governments when tensions arise, as an 
alternative to a static police force. The 
need for flexibility in whatever plan is 
agreed upon will enter into the discus- 
sions. 

The U. S. Delegation has requested 
that the control of outer space be placed 
on the agenda. The control of Antarctica 
will also be studied, as well as the Law 
of the Seas. Handling of these increas- 
ingly important issues by the UN now, 
indicates that the UN hopes to avoid 
future conflicts. 


It Can Be Done! 


Why Recurring Crises? 


(Continued from Page 1) 


we and our ally (Nationalist China) 
are the innocent victims of aggression. 


Alternatives To The 
Present U. S. Policies 


Many Americans, inside and outside 
government circles, are questioning U. S. 
policy in these crises which beset us. 
Unfortunately, few offer any alternatives. 
As a sort of “loyal opposition” the 
WILPF urges changes in the U. S. 
foreign policy to serve as criteria for 
specific action: 

1. The WILPF believes that prob- 
lems of world concern (Formosa, Leba- 
non, etc.) should be dealt with by the 
UN. We believe that the People’s Re- 
public of China must be seated at the 
UN in recognition that it is the de facto 
government of 1/5 of the human race 
with whom we must negotiate political 
settlements in the Far East. We further 
believe that the U. S. should submit 
disputes to which it is a party to the 
International Court of Justice, and that 
it should agree to abide by the decisions. 


2. The WILPF believes that in par- 
ticularly tense areas of the world (Cen- 
tral Europe, the Middle East, the For- 
mosa area) there should be immediate 
disengagement of hostile forces and 
rapid demilitarization of the areas. 


3. The WILPF believes that political 
self-determination is the right of all 
peoples and that the U. S. must permit 
and encourage this even when the results 
may displease our allies in Europe or 
Formosa. (A case in point would be 
a plebescite under UN auspices by which 
the Taiwanese could decide upon their 
own government. ) 

4. We believe that world economic 
development and world disarmament 
must be major goals of the U. S. foreign 
policies if future crises are to be 
avoided, 

These policies differ from those cur- 
rently pursued by the U. S. government 
hecause our basic assumptions differ 
from those of our government. We be- 
lieve that ours are more realistic as well 
as more humane. 

Only by judging specific steps with- 
in the framework of principles which 
are morally right and practically work- 
able can the U. S. government develop 
a worthy and consistent foreign policy 
which can honorably save us and the 
world from immediate disaster and pre- 
vent future crises of similar origins and 
increasingly catastrophic probabilities. 
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India Member Brings Appeal to UN 


Karly in Mrs. Rameshwari 
Nehru. member of the Indian Section, 
WILPF. came to New York as emissary 
to Dag Hammarskjold from the Con- 
eress for Disarmament and International 
Cooperation which had met in Stock- 
holm. July 16-22. She brought to Mr. 
Hammarskjold himself the extensive 
recommendations of the Congress and 
an appeal that he bring them to the 
urgent attention of the UN. 


After her interview with the Secre- 
tary-General, Mrs. Nehru came to Phila- 
delphia to make a personal appeal for 
cooperation to the various peace organi- 
zations here. At Jane Addams House 
she told members that the United States 
was conspicuous by its lack of repre- 
sentation at this large international con- 
ference. There were one or two Ameri- 
cans there, she said, but they had no 
backing from any organization. 


A memorandum accompanying the 
Congress recommendations stated: 


“The Congress was initiated by the 
World Council of Peace. One hundred 
eminent people from 25 countries joined 
in a sponsoring Committee. They in- 
cluded leading members of such groups 
as: The Japan Council against A and 


H Bombs; the Afro-Asian Solidarity 
Council; the Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament in England; members of Par- 
liament from the India Congress Party; 
from liberal parties in the Scandinavian 
countries, Latin America, Asia; emi- 
nent scientists such as Prof. Yukawa and 
Lord Boyd Orr; the Minister of Justice 
of Ceylon and others. . . . Participants 
numbered 1,264 from 78 countries and 
15 international organizations. . . . 


“These facts are cited to show that 
the Congress was non-sectarian, free 
from control by any one group and wide- 
ly representative of some of the most 
significant currents of opinion and 
social forces throughout the world. Very 
different outlooks and ideologies were 
given expression in frank and _ wide- 
ranging debate; notwithstanding these 
differences, general agreement was reach- 
ed on many points.” 

The appeal to the UN gave priority 
to settlement of Middle East problems 
and urged immediate withdrawal of in- 
terventionist forces. It urged also that 
all peace groups intensify their work of 
information and education on tests and 
radioactivity, jointly with other groups 
and seeking the fullest possible help of 


_ scientists. 


1958 GREETING CARDS 


Fifty cents will bring you a sample 
packet of greeting cards. offered for sale 
again this year by the Minneapolis 
Branch. The cards sell for 5c, 8c and 
10c. with discounts for 100 or more. 
One we liked had red and gold candles, 
greetings for the holiday season, and 
the following verse: 


We celebrate 
the brotherhood of man: 
the common origin. 
the common needs 
the common hopes. 
the fellowship extending far 
that makes the many one. 


Write checks and mail all orders to 
Miss Edna Cockburn, 425 S.E. 6th St., 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


The Art for World Friendship greet- - 


ing cards and notepaper described in 
the June Four Lights are suitable for 
holiday greetings and continue on sale 
at SI.10 the box of 12. Order from 
AWF. Friendly Acres, Media, Pa. 


NEW FIELD SECRETARY 

Appointed in July. Barbara 
Hornum (Mrs. Finn Hornum) has 
begun her work as National Field 
Secretary after a summer spent in 
visiting the Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton and New York offices. Before 
that. she attended the Annual Meet- 
ing in Appleton, Wisconsin, and 
met many’ of our National leaders. 
Mrs. Hornum graduated from Bryn 
Mawr in, 1956 with honors in 
sociology and anthropology and 
taught for two years at a Junior 
High School in Philadelphia before 
coming to WILPF. Her husband is 
a conscientious objector, doing his 
alternative service by teaching at 
Friends Central School in Phila- 
delphia. 


MIDDLE EAST — Cont. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


of four women, one of whom is now 
Minister of Social Affairs in Damascus, 
decided to form a WILPF Section and 
to work to settle disputes by non-violent 
means. 

With some difficulty she was able to 
get a visa for Iraq and spent a week 
in Baghdad. There she met with the 
Federation of Women. “I explained to 
them the purpose of my visit,” she wrote, 
and “discussed things quite frankly with 
them . . . these women did not try to 
evade the issues (Israel) and although 
they have the same prejudices as the 
other Arab women they promised to 
help us if we will undertake to propose 
a non-violent solution to the refugee 
question—provided it would not be con- 
trary to the Arabs’ interests. The women 
have still a great deal to do to over- 
come customs and prejudices and there 
is only a handful who work for political 
rights. There is a lot of internal ten- 
sion; many would want more freedom 
and favor the United Arab Republic.” 


In Iran, Mme. Bouchereau found 
that women have no political rights and 
are struggling for recognition. She 
found people in Jordan tense and 
insecure. 

Arriving in Israel, she was welcomed 
by the Israeli Section of the WILPF. 
A very full program was arranged for 
her with the cooperation of the - Israel 
Foreign Office. In an: interview in the 
Jerusalem Post, Mme. Bouchereau said, 
“I have no pretensions of trying to solve 
anything but I am trying to contact 
everywhere. people of good will; if they 
can get to know each other, then this 
contact can serve as a bridge. Arab 
women have never before been asked to 
join WILPF because they had no politi- 
cal rights — now things are changing. 
Everywhere I went I found women in- 
terested in joining, so that they could 
discuss the Arab-Israel problem in 
public.” 


LITERATURE CORNER 


Once again we start out our first Fall 
column with an announcement of our 
PEACE AND FREEDOM ENGAGE- 
MENT CALENDAR for the coming 
year. The 1959 Calendar will be similar 
in design to last year’s calendar which 
received so much favorable comment. 
The new calendar will be quite different 
in color: a lovely shade of blue with 
lettering in white. We are very proud of 
it and know that you will be proud to 
have one and to give it to others. We 
hope our pride in this instance will be 
followed not by a fall. but by many 
Fall orders for Christmas presents, per- 
sonal use. Branch promotion and_pro- 
motion of the cause of peace. The se- 
lection of quotations this year has em- 
phasised contemporary thought. Those 
who are familiar with the Calendar in 
the past know how inspiring and 
thought-provoking the quotations at the 
top of every week’s pages have always 
been. We think they are even more so 
this year, since many of them are most 
timely. 

Send your calendar orders in soon 
through your Branch or to the National 
Literature Department directly. The 
price is $1.25 singly. 5 for $5.75, 10 for 
$11.00 and 25 for $25.00 


Perhaps next month we can give 
space to a full review of Linus Pauling’s 
new book, NO MORE WAR, (Dodd, 
Mead, $3.50.) We want to take the oc- 
casion here to remind you that it can 
be ordered through the National Litera- 
ture Department. This is the most com- 
plete and understandable presentation 
yet published on the subject of what 
another war would mean and why it 
must. and how it can, be avoided. 

A brief pamphlet by Linus Pauling 
also, called EVERY TEST KILLS. pub- 
lished by Liberation (10c) is also 
available. Here you will find the facts 
about atom tests. 

Address all orders to: 

NATIONAL LITERATURE DEPT., 

WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 

FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM, 

2006 Walnut Street, 

Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION RE- 
QOUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED 
BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND 
JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, 
Section 233) OF FOUR LIGHTS, PUB- 
LISHED MONTHLY, EXCLUDING AU- 
GUST AND SEPTEMBER, AT 30th ST. 
POST OFFICE, PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
FOR JANUARY TO DECEMBER, 1959, 
EXCEPT AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER. 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor and business managers are: 
Publisher: Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom, National Literature Depart- 
ment, 2006 Walnut St., Phila. 3, Pa. Managing 
editor, Mrs. Celia Daldy, 2006 Walnut Street, 
Phila. 3, Pa. Business manager: None. 

2. The owner is Women’s Internat onal League 
for Peace and Freedom. Literature Department, 
2006 Walnut St., Phila. 3, Pa. 

3. That known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: None. 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
hooks of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting; also the 
statements in the two paragraphs show the affiant's 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and secur- 
ity holders who «o not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 

MILDRED SCOTT OLMSTED, 
National Administrative Secretary. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me_ this 
Ninth day of September, 1958. 
Rosabel Lynd. Notary Public. 
(My commission expires January 20, 1959) 
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